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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


We have received the annual report of the 
Susquehanna County Humane Society which 
was incorporated in 1920, and which has its 
headquarters in Montrose, Pa. One of the mem- 
bers of the Animal Rescue League of Boston, Mr. 
John P. Lyons, was instrumental in forming this 
new and greatly needed organization, and it is 
already doing a good work. The work covers 
four departments; The reception and disposition 
of unwanted animals; the protection of food ani- 
mals shipped from their county; the prosecution 
of gross offenders, and the dissemination of 
humane information. These are excellent head- 
ings for any other new society to take and act 
upon. During their first year’s work, 79 diseased, 
injured, aged, and unwanted animals were hu- 
manely disposed of; 80 complaints were received 
and were all investigated,—29 were of a serious 
character and received immediate attention. 
This society has made a good start in regard to 
memberships, and it is hoped that the list of 
members will rapidly increase. 

The Connecticut Humane Society has just 
issued its fortieth annual report. Mr. H. Clay 
Preston is general manager of this society, having 
gone there from his work in Buffalo, and under 
his able management a notable progress has been 
made. The address of the president, the Hon. 
Samuel O. Prentice, shows the spirit of progress 
which is needed in every society if it is going to do 
its best work. There is a shelter for animals 
connected with the work without which no hu- 
mane society is complete, and in that shelter 
1,850 animals were taken and humanely cheposed 
of during the-year. 

We advise everybody to read in the September 
issue of the Ladies Home Journal the interesting 
and instructive «article by Minnie Maddern 
Fiske on the fashion of wearing furs. 
be impossible in a brief paragraph to give any 
idea of the article which ought to appeal to every- 
one, whether an animal lover or not. The 
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strongest point in this article is the cruelty con- 
nected with trapping animals. 

Mrs. Fiske says, ‘‘There is no more terrible 
sight on earth to those who know what trapping 
means than that of a delicate refined women 
clothed in skins, and dangling tails, and heads of 
creatures that have been sacrificed to serve her 
craving for barbaric decoration. The traps that 
kill the animals as soon as they are captured are 
so large and heavy that trappers will not take 
the trouble to use them, but use instead the steel 
trap, which is small and light, and which catches 
the unsuspecting victim by the paw or leg, 
crunching or lacerating the flesh while the animal 
freezes or starves to death before the.trapper gets 
around to relieve it from its frightful torture. 
The very act of using these traps is hardening 
and demoralizing to god and boys who try to 
get money in this way.’ 

It is a crime against civilization, and everyone 
who wishes to see progress in the world along the 
only lines in which progress can be truly made, 
the teaching of mercy and kindness and thought- 
ful consideration for every living creature, will 
condemn trapping of animals, and will refuse to 
wear furs that are got from he torture of these 
unfortunate creatures. 3 

Mrs. Fiske believes that fox fare may pre- 
vent the cruel use of the steel trap, as she thinks 
the foxes would be well taken care of and would 
be mercifully killed. We hope that would be the 
case, but when we know how cruelly cattle are 
left to suffer on the ranges and what barbaric 
methods are used in transportation and-in killing 
them, we cannot feel quite as hopeful as we would 
like to on the question of fur farms.—A. H. 5. 

Word has come from Rome that Pope Bene- 
dict XV has shown his approval of efforts to pre- 
vent the suffering of animals by sending a con- 
tribution of forty pounds, through Cardinal 
Gasparri, to the Roman Society, for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals. He has done more 
than this. He directed the Cardinal to send a 
letter condemning all wanton destruction of 
animal life by the class of sportsmen who cause 
untold suffering to their victims by steel traps 
and other such cruel devices. The Pope is es- 
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pecially fond of birds and has sent to parish 
priests a circular letter instructing them to do 
all in their power to prevent boys from robbing 
birds’ nests and snaring birds, and to preach 
from the pulpit against all forms of cruelty to 
animals. This attitude on the part of the Pope 
should certainly influence all preachers and 
teachers everywhere in the world to use their 
influence against cruelty. If this were done, 
what an immense amount of suffering would be 
saved!—A.H.S. 


Mrs. E. Hatheway Turnbull of London is in 
Boston for a short time at Keith’s Theatre, where 
she tells her most entertaining story of animals 
she has known. This talk is illustrated with 
photographs, and no one can help being enter- 
tained by it, but more than that, all lovers of 
animals will rejoice to have so charming and de- 
lightful a speaker place herself in the ranks of 
humane educators. She tells of the wonderful 
things the animals did in the war. She relates 
stories which show the intelligence of dogs, cats 
and horses. She shows their mental capacity, 
which is something that is greatly misunderstood 
by the majority of people. No one can listen to 
her talk without having a better understanding 
and a greater respect for our fourfooted friends 
than they ever had before. — A. H. S. 


HOW THEY LIVE 


In the darkest corner of a very hot stable one 
July day I saw some small wooden boxes piled 
up. And asI stood talking to the man in charge 
of the place I heard a faint mew coming from the 
direction. of these boxes. I moved nearer, and 
noticed a small slit in each box, and something 
pink pressed against each slit. Then I heard 
cries from the boxes underneath, and I said to 
the man, “Is there something alive in these 
boxes?”’ He replied, ‘Oh! that’s Clown———’s 
dogs and cats.” The dogs were terriers, he said. 
How terriers could have existed in boxes so small 
I cannot imagine, and the heat of the place was 
intense. Whilst talking to the man, the owner 
of the animals strolled in, and, going up to the 
boxes, kicked on the lower ones and said, “Shut 
up that row!” Then he unlocked the top box 
and threw in a piece of old-looking dog biscuit 


to the cats, saying, ‘“‘There’s some breakfast for 
you”’; and then, turning, strolled out of the stable 
without giving the dogs anything. The time 
was 2.30 p.m., and these animals had not been 
out since the performance the night before, and 
they were not let out then, or given water.— 
Iris F. Davins-Luoyp. 


AT A CIRCUS 


One of the items on the program of a circus 
I watched at High Wycombe consisted of three 
dogs, two collies and one fox terrier (the latter 
terribly thin); and the trainer, an Italian, who 
walked into the ring using his whip on the three 
dogs at each step. The dogs appeared very 
dazed when not being whipped, and too nervous 
and frightened to do their tricks, which con- 
sisted of very high jumping, walking on front 
legs with hind legs in the air. The fox terrier 
was made to roll over all round the ring while 
the two collies had to walk over him whilst he 
rolled. The fox terrier was also flung high into 
the air and came down landing on the man’s 
hand on his front paws, and made to remain 
there for several seconds. The dogs were re- 
warded with a cut from the whip after each 
trick, and they evidently expected it. Their 
frightened eyes never left the man’s face. It 
was a sickening sight, and several amongst the 
audience hissed loudly.—Iris F. Davies-Luoyp. 


Charles Krensky, of 11 Copeland Street, 
Roxbury, climbed up a tall elm tree to over the 
height of two stories before he reached a limb to 
rescue a kitten, not much over six weeks old. 
The kitten in his fright had gone almost to the 
top. At great risk Charles climbed out on the 
slender branch, inch by inch, until the kitten was 
rescued. He held the frightened little thing 
until he reached the last limb going down, then 
dropped the kitten into a waiting policeman’s 
arms. The crowd watched with abated breath, 
for fear the boy would lose his balance and fall. 
After a day and a half in the tree, crying con- 
tinuously, the kitten was in such an hysterical 
condition that even after his rescue he kept up 
crying, and for a long time refused the milk 
which was offered to him. 
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PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR ANIMALS, DEDHAM 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


“A LITTLE DOG ANGEL” 


Can any reader furnish the name of the author 
of the following lines and say where they may be 
found: 


High up in the courts of heaven to-day 
A little dog angel waits, 
With the other-angels he will not play, 
But he sits alone at the gate; 
“For I know that my master will come,”’ 
he, 


‘““And when he comes he will call for me.’’ 


Says 


ee ee 


THE BOY AND HIS FRIENDS 
(Continued ) 

Henry and his father crossed the field and 
soon reached the house. The dog kept very 
quiet while he was carried along the way, and 
when he was laid carefully down on a bed 
arranged for him in the sitting room, he looked 
up into the faces bending over him as if he 
quite understood the kindness he was receiving 
and was grateful for it. 

“What can we do for him, papa?” Henry 
asked. ‘‘Do you think the trap has broken his 
poor little paw?”’ 


‘‘T hope not, but I can tell better after your 
mother and I have bathed it.”’ ae 

Mrs. Graham got a basin of water and the dog 
seemed to like the gentle bathing. The trap had 


bruised and cut the paw very seriously, but Mr. 


Graham said he thought that with good care 
the dog might be able to use it again. Mrs. 
Graham took some of the broth she had made for 
dinner and cooled it a little, then gave it to the 
dog, and he lapped it as if he enjoyed it, then, 
worn out with long hours of suffering, he slept. 

And now Henry had time to think of his birth- 
day present, the pretty yellow kitten. ‘‘ Where © 
is Goldie, mamma?” he asked. 

‘Fast asleep behind the kitchen stove. You 
know cats and kittens like to get into a warm — 
corner and sleep. I wouldn’t disturb her, for 
she needs her little naps just as much as you did 
when you were a baby.. Cats and dogs sleep a 
great deal more than we do, and I think they 
must need it. It is apt to make them cross if 
they are disturbed when they are sleepy.” 

‘““May I keep the dog?” asked Henry. 

“Tf no one claims him, and if he gets well you 
may keep him,”’ Mrs. Graham replied, and 
Henry clapped his hands softly with joy. | 

It was three weeks before the dog was able to 
run about on four legs, but in less time he was fol- 
lowing Henry everywhere he would let him go. 
No one had claimed him, so he was gladly made 
a member of Henry’s happy family of pets. 
Goldie became friends with him and they often 
slept together, the kitten’s pretty yellow head 
resting on Jack’s paws. Henry was a long time 
deciding what to call the dog, but at last he said he ~ 
thought it would seem more as if he had a brother 


if he gave him a boy’s name, so he called him 


Jack, andallthefamily declared that Jack was the 
most knowing dog that ever lived. It seemed, 
Henry said, as if he understood every word that — 
was spoken to him. 

Late in the winter something happened which 
made Jack more valued than ever. One morn- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Graham told Henry they 
would have to leave him at home alone that 
day, as there were matters which obliged them 
to drive into the town, which was about ten miles 
distant. They would take the light wagon, start 
very early and would be back before dark. 
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Henry did not feel troubled at being left in 
the house alone with Jack and Goldie. His 
mother told him where to find a good luncheon 
for himself and his companions, and gave him 
an interesting book to read after he had learned 
~ his usual lessons. 

About ten o’clock it began to snow, and the 
snow came down very fast, but Henry was so 
interested in his books and in playing with Jack 
that he did not think much about the snow 
storm that had come up so unexpectedly, and it 
was not until he went to the window, about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, to look out along the 
road and see if the wagon was in sight, that he 

realized what a bad storm it was and how fast 
the snow had gathered over the road that in . the 
morning had been almost bare. 

Henry stood looking out the window for some 
minutes, and Jack put his paws on the window 
seat and looked out with him. Suddenly Henry 
spoke aloud,—“‘It will be awfully hard work 
pulling that wagon through the snow—I wish 

they had the sleigh. ’’ 

- It began to get dark, and Henry grew more 
and more worried. He put a bright light in the 
window thinking it might be a guide to his 
father, then he could not help seeing that the 
snow was falling thicker and thicker, and he was 

sure his father could not see the light, for he 
~ could not even see the road. 

Another hour went by. It was time that the 
cows were milked and fed, and past the time to 
feed the hens and the pigs. Henry put on his 
rubber boots and coat and hat and went out to 
‘the barn. The snow was so deep that he had 
to take a shovel and make a path for himself, 
but there was no wind, and it had not drifted. 
Jack kept with his master and did not frolic as 
he usually did in the snow, but acted as if he 
had some heavy care on his mind. 

It was fortunate for the animals that were 
waiting for their supper that Henry knew all 
about feeding them. He got the cracked corn 
for the hens, but they had settled down for the 

night and had given up expecting their supper. 
- Some of them came down from their perch and 
others paid no attention to the lantern Henry 
-had in his hand, or the food he offered them. 
Next he attended to the pigs, who were crying 


aloud for their supper, and took it with an 
appetite. 

Henry hoped his father would get home before 
he took care of the cows. He did not mind 
feeding them, but he had tried only two or three 
times to milk them, and was not used to that 
work. He went to the barn door and looked out, 
but now it was quite dark. He could not even 
see the house. 

Henry felt very much worried, but his father 
and mother had taught: him to do the first duty 
that was waiting for him, and so he went back 
to the barn. 

The old horse, Blackie, pawed the floor and 
whinnied, which meant that he wanted his sup- 
per, and it was but little trouble to give Blackie 
water and the supper which he knew how to 
prepare for him of hay and grain. This was 
done, and Henry’s heart was growing heavier 
and heavier with dread. What could have hap- 
pened to keep his father and mother so long 
away! 

The cows were lowing plaintively. They were 
nervous and uncomfortable because it was past 
their milking time, and Henry knew he must 
attend to them. First he put their feed in their 
stalls to keep them quiet, then he got the milk- 
ing pails and the stool, but before he began to 
milk them he went again to the barn door and 
looked out and listened. He halloed, as he did 
when he called-to his father in the woods in’ 
the summer, and listened, but heard no sound. 
Jack had been very uneasy and now, as Henry 
looked out and halloed, he stood with ears lifted, 
one paw raised, and showed that he was listen- 
ing too, then suddenly he dashed off into the 
darkness and into the snow. Henry called to 
him and whistled, but he did not return, and 
feeling very anxious and lonely Henry went 
back to the restless cows and began slowly to 
milk. It took Henry a long time to milk both 
the cows, but at last he got it done.’ Every 
minute he expected to hear his father or Jack 
coming into the barn, and he could not under- 
stand why the dog had left him so long. He 
took the two milk pails and, fastening the lan- 
tern about his neck, he stepped out the door into 
the path he had made when he left the house, 
but taking a few steps was enough to show him 
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that his little path had filled up again and he 
would have to shovel it out before he could carry 
the pails of milk safely to the house. He went 
back to get the shovel, and had just put the pails 
of milk down when he heard a sound of panting 
and a rush of something through the door, and 
Jack, covered with snow and breathing very hard 
as if he had been running fast, jumped up on him 
and whined and barked as if he were trying hard 
to tell him something. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE ROYAL FAMILY OF ETHIOPIA 


During the winter of 1918-1919 the Harvard 
University-Museum of Fine Arts Egyptian 
Expedition reached the climax of its discoveries 
of royal tombs in Ethiopia by finding the pyra- 
mids of four kings of Egypt,—Piankhy, Shabaka, 
Shabataka, and Tanutaman. They formed the 
Twenty-fifth Dynasty of Egypt, called Ethiopian 
by the ancient historians, for their home was at 
Napata; and they were the ancestors of the kings 
of Ethiopia buried at Nuri. This surprising dis- 
covery was made in a field of small pyramids so 
ruined and inconspicuous that I regarded them 
as the very last resort in our search for the tombs 
of the First Dynasty of Ethiopia. This field 
lay on the right bank of the Nile, behind a village 
called El-Kur’uw, about as far north of Barkal 
as Nuri was south of it. 

Of considerable interest, but of less historical 
importance, was the discovery of a cemetery of 
horse graves,—the first which has ever been 
found in the Nile valley. The site was on the 
southern bank of the south wady, about one 
hundred and twenty meters in front of the 
tombs of the Piankhy queens. The graves were 
in four rows which ran parallel to the wady. The 
row nearest the wady contained four graves of 
the horses of Piankhy; the second and third rows, 
eight graves each of the horses of Shabaka and 
Shabataka; and the fourth row, four graves of 
the horses of Tanutaman. All the graves had 


been plundered, most of them grievously so. 


But enough was preserved to show that each 
horse was buried upright with its head towards 


the south. The horses were clearly of a short, 
rather small breed, not unlike the Arabian. 
As far as is known, horses in that period were 
always driven in a chariot, never ridden, but in. 
these deep, narrow graves there was no room for 
a chariot; nor was any trace of a chariot found in 
the royal tombs. The trappings found in the 
graves include a plume carrier of gilded silver 
from the top of the bridle, a silver headband, 
four strings of very large bronze balls, which 
appear to have been fastened to the bridle and 
to have hung down the front of the neck, passing 
between the forelegs like a martingale, and also 
a large number of strings of beads and amulets. 
All these were found at the head-end of the graves 
having fallen down from the head or neck of the 
horses. These horses were manifestly sacrificed 
at the funeral of the king in order that their spirits 
might accompany his into the other world. The 
basic idea was widespread, but this particular 
expression of it has not heretofore been observed 
in the Nile valley. The sacrifice of men and 
animals at funerals is now well established as an 
ancient Ethiopian custom by our excavations at 
Kerma. But that was a thousand years before 
the beginning of the Ethiopian monarchy, and 
in all the royal tombs of Napata no other survival 
of the custom was detected. Thus to find ani- ~ 
mals sacrificed in this manner at E]l-Kur’uw, and 
above all horses, comes as a surprise. Piankhy 
undoubtedly instituted the custom, and that is 
particularly fitting, for Piankhy was a great 
connoisseur of horses. In his account of the 
siege of the Egyptian city of Eshmun he tells of his 
anger at finding the horses of Namlat, king of © 
Eshmun, starved thin as a result of the siege—an 
anger that came near costing Namlat his life. 
Piankhy pictures horses on the famous Conquest 
Stela and even on the walls of the great hall which 
he built in the temple of Amon at Gebel Barkal. 
It is an interesting revelation of the character 
of Piankhy, of his pride and mental boldness, 
that to please himself he should have instituted 
a new funeral custom unsanctioned by previous 
usage.— REISNER. 

It is not too early to remember our Christmas 
for the horses. We distributed 2250 bags of feed 
last year. Send for our last Annual report. 
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VALUE OF THE DOG 


‘It is generally admitted by evolutionists that 
the dog was a.most important factor in raising 
man from his primitive condition of almost help- 
less dependence on nature to the position of 
master over her forces. So long as man gained a 
precarious living by hunting, or even after he 
had bettered his condition and tended flocks and 
herds, the dog was an indispensable aid. His 
service was of more importance to man than the 
aid of a fellow helper could possibly be. The 
keen eye and still keener scent of the dog, to- 
gether with his strength and speed, enabled him 
to supplement the limitations of his master, 
while his sagacity, his capability of being trained 
in many directions, his courage, his faithfulness 
and self-abnegation made what service he could 
render of the highest value. It may not be 
necessary to go as far as Cuvier is disposed to go, 
and hold that the dog was necessary to the estab- 
lishment of human society, but it is evident that 
without the dog, man would have been immensely 
slower than he has been in reaching a condition 
that deserves in any sense to be called human. 

Considering the important service which the 
dog has rendered, there has been the utmost 
ingratitude on thepart of man to his humble 
benefactor. The languages as well as the lt- 
eratures of nearly all nations attest the scorn 
and contempt in which the dog has been held. 
His name is the synonym of all that is mean and 
despicable. All words derived from his properties 
and traits are degraded in their meaning and 


serve as terms of reproach. A sullen, morose 


person is dogged, wretched verse is doggerel, 
unsightly books with the corners of the leaves 
folded over are dog-eared, the snarling letter R 
is the dog’s letter, dog star and dog days hint of 
disease and pestilence, and to say of a man that 
he has gone to the dogs is to pronounce his 
character beyond redemption. The Greek de- 
rivatives from the word dog show the same abuse. 
A snarling, captious person is a cynic, and al- 
though the dog may boast the honor of furnishing 
a name for one of theschoolsof Greek philosophy, 
it reflects no credit on the dog, since the name 
was given because of the morose tenets of the 
founder.—Chicago Post. 


THE WAR HORSE 


His life in time of peace is a long and happy 
one. But standing alone in a corner of the troop 
corrals at Fort Ethan Allen was a dejected looking 
roan that had just been condemned. He looked 
as if he knew that his unjust fate was henceforth 
to be worked to death in the shafts of a butcher’s 
wagon. Yet this old war horse had been in the 
service fifteen years. He had been to Santiago, 
on the firing line, and home again. Never sick, 
never failing to do his duty, year in and year out, 
he was a fine old servant of his country and his 
flag for the greater half of a generation. But 
there was no pension found for him, nor any 
home for aged and infirm cavalry horses, and he 
was to be cast out to meet a hard and ignomini- 
ous end.—Ratpu D. PAINE. 


THE OTTER WORRY 


_ The modern otter-hunter is proud and pleased 
when he has prolonged the agony of the poor 
beast’s terror for several hours. Men and wo- 
men, and hounds and terriers, are worrying the 
otter, driving him out of and into the water, 
poking him up with poles, and doing all manner 
of hideously cruel things, disturbing the rural 
peace, polluting the stream with his muddy boots. 
Women nowadays are as noisy and ruthless as 
schoolboys at an otter-hunt, while the quaint, 
lithe little animal is neither injurious to mankind, 
like the tiger, nor good to eat. If otters 
did destroy many fish, which seems far from cer- 
tain, there are less cruel and protracted modes of 
keeping down otters than by hunting them in the 
water and on the land till they become exhausted 
and are drowned, or are torn by the pack. The 
hunters themselves would sympathize with a 
hunted man in his desperate condition. The 
otter-hunt is now, as in Izaak Walton’s days it 
was not, sport ‘‘for ladies.” Surely we 
need not laws or sermons to convert otter- 
hunters from their hideous delights; the reflection 
of a moment ought to suffice.—ANpDREW LANG. 

Cats are called wicked and cruel because they 
play with a mouse sometimes before they kill it. 
How about the other hunters? 
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A story comes to us from Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, that. a cat was carried twenty-eight 
miles to a new home and, although he was shut in 
after his arrival, he disappeared as quickly as he 
could slip out of the door, and did not appear 
again. A few days later he appeared in his old 
home, thin, bedraggled and tired out. He had 
travelled the twenty-eight miles at the rate of 
four miles a day in order to get back to the home 
he loved. We hope that this cat was not again 
sent away. 


Sure, this world is full of trouble— 
I ain’t said it ain’t 

Lord! I’ve had enough an’ double 
Reason for complaint. 

Rain an’ storm have come to fret me, 
Skies were often gray; 

Thorns and brambles have beset me 
On the road—but say, 
Ain’t it fine today! 


It’s today that I am livin’, 
Not a month ago; 
Havin’, losin’, takin’, givin’, 
As time wills it so. 
Yesterday a cloud of sorrow 
Fell across the way; 
It may rain again tomorrow; 
It may rain—but say, 
Ain’t it fine today! | 
—Dovertas MaAtuocn#. 


CATS AT THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


CARE OF OUR USEFUL FRIENDS 


HOW TO TAKE CARE OF YOUR HORSE 


You gain nothing by overloading your horse. 
Too heavy a load strains the horse and brings 
on lameness and: disease. It doesn’t pay to 
overload. oe 

You gain nothing by underfeeding your horse. 
A well-fed horse can do his work much better 
and quicker than a horse that is weak because 
he is half starved. He will last longer and save 
you from buying a new horse. It doesn’t pay 
to starve your horse. 

Every working horse needs twelve to sixteen » 
quarts of good grain every day. It doesn’t 
pay to give your horse poor oats and musty, 
coarse hay. Hecan’t do good work on such food. 
How would you like to eat bread made of saw- ~ 
dust? 

Your horse always needs water in the morning. 
The first thing you want in the morning is a 
drink. Your horse is just as thirsty as you are, 
and it is an injury to him when he cannot get 
water before he goes out in the morning. He 
suffers with thirst and that brings on disease. If 
you cannot treat a horse well you do not deserve 
to have one. 

Give your horse bedding at night. How 
would you like to lie on the hard floor when you 
are tired out with a day’s work? Blanket him 
in cold weather. It is cruel to let a horse stand 
in the cold day or night without a blanket. 

Do not use a harness that does not fit. If you 
do, your horse will have sores on his back and 
shoulders. Be especially careful about the collar 
and saddle. Have his feet kept in good condi- 
tion. How can you expect a horse to work if his 
shoes hurt him? 

Have his teeth looked at. He may have such. 
poor teeth that he cannot chew his food. An old 
horse or a horse with poor teeth will suffer with 
hunger and get very thin and weak if he is not 
given cut feed. The hay should be cut and the 
oats ground. 

Corn meal, ground oats and shorts, in equal 
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parts, make very good feed. If the horse is very 
_ thin and hide-bound, add a handful of linseed 
meal. If the horse has worms, give two table- 
spoonfuls of charcoal every night. Always have 
a lump of salt in the horse’s manger. 

Do not sell a horse that is too old to work, but 
have him mercifully killed. How would you 
like to be kept at work until-you are so old and 
stiff and lame you can hardly stand? 

Give your horse a good day’s rest on Sunday, 
and have dry bedding for him to lie on. He will 
work much better through the week if he has a 
day of rest, and good care. 

Saturday night or Sunday morning give a bran 
mash with a tablespoonful of saltpetre and two 
tablespoonfuls of ginger. 

A horse should be groomed daily, if possible. 
If not, go over him thoroughly once a week. 
This will keep his skin in good condition. He 
will rest better on Sunday if he is well groomed. 
See that his fetlocks and heels are well dried when 
he comes in, especially in the winter. 
prevent scratches, foot-rot, and other ailments. 


Treat your horse as well as you would like to | 


be treated yourself if you were a horse. 


CORN BREAD FOR DOGS 


For a hundred years all of us have been told, 
says Outing, and most of us have believed, that 
corn bread is not a good food for dogs. It has 
been called “‘heating.’’ Authorities have told 
us that it had too much of a tendency to create 
fat and not enough in the direction of bone and 
muscle. Recently, however, one of the great 
bench show handlers and judges has stated 
publicly that after trying all sorts of combina- 
tions he found that he could get his dogs into 
better condition with corn bread than with any 
other food. About the same time an old fox- 
hound man told me that he had observed closely 
for many years, and that his dogs had always 
more strength, vim and endurance when he fed 
them on corn bread. He said that oatmeal, 
manufactured biscuit and a mixture of meat and 
vegetables were all inferior in results. He feeds 
‘his mature dogs on meat twice a week and on 
corn bread the rest of the time. His puppies are 
raised almost entirely on corn mush and milk. 


This will | 


THIS DOG WAS PLACED IN A GOOD HOME, BUT CAME 
BACK OF HIS OWN ACCORD TWICE TO CARVER STREET 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of August the League re- 
ceived 3987 cats, 448 dogs, 52 horses, and 52 


smaller animals. 
in good homes. 


We placed 88 dogs and 56 cats 


REPORT OF THE BRANCH WORK 
Miss MarGArET C. STARBUCK 


The summer’s work has been so pressing that 
I could not visit the Receiving Stations as often 
as usual, but I have gone frequently enough to 
see that they are all doing very well, having tak- 
en in a large number of sick, starving and dying 
animals. _All the Stations had to be supplied 
with chloroform and cleaning materials. Some 
new drinking bowls were sent to the Cambridge 
Neighborhood House. 

At North Bennett Street Industrial School 184 
animals were taken in July and 158 in August. 
At the Cambridge Neighborhood House 174 
were taken in July and 212 in August. Mrs. 
Moog at the Roxbury Station took 345 animals 
in July and 293 in August, and Mr. McCarthy at 
the Work Horse Relief Stable took 265 animals in 
July and 213 in August. These were almost en- 
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tirely cats, though a few dogs were included, but 
_ our autos go out every day looking for dogs, and 
most of them are brought in by our men in that 
way. 

The East Boston Station, which was so valu- 
able to us, and which was doing such a splendid 
work, has been given up on account of Miss Pote, 
whose health has broken down. She could not 
possibly continue with our work, neither has she 
so far been able to find any place to carry on our 
work in. We could hardly have met with a 
greater loss in our receiving station work than 
this, as she not only helped the animals, but she 
also taught the children to be kind and humane 
as well. 

From January 1 to August 1 Miss Pote took in 
and cared for 613 animals, which is a fine record 
considering that she is a pastor’s assistant in the 
church,—a parish visitor, and has two-thirds of 
her time taken up with church work. 

In July we had 196 emergency cases to attend 
to at the League, and in August 172. These cases 
were either accidents, or animals found dying 
on the streets, or very sick, starving animals 
which were taken in by some humane people 
who could not keep them, but who held them 
long enough to telephone the League. 

It has indeed been an exceedingly busy sum- 
mer, and our office force and our outdoor force 
have been worked to the limit. 

In July our agents made 179 calls in one day, 
and the smallest day’s work was 95 calls. The 
largest number of animals brought in by our 
agents in a single day in July was 335, and the 
smallest. 163. In August the largest number of 
calls made in one day was 191, and the smallest 
79; 304 animals were taken in one day. These 
calls that we record of course include the calls at 
the Receiving Stations where there are frequently 
from one to two dozen animals waiting to be 
brought to our headquarters. Frequently one 
call means a cat and a litter of kittens, or a dog 
and a litter of puppies, or two or three stray cats 
that some kind person has taken in, and holds 
until we can send for them. 

Besides these calls made by the agents there 
has been a steady stream of animals brought to 
Carver Street by people who are enough interest- 
ed in the work to take the trouble of bringing 


animals to us instead of asking us to go after 
them. Of course it is not always possible for 
people to bring animals to us, and in that case we 
are always glad to go for them. 

Sometimes from three to ten children have 
come through the office with one cat. They all 
want to go down into the yards and see the ani- 
mals, and it is educational for them to do it, so 
when they are quiet and well behaved they are 
allowed to go down and look around the yards 
and satisfy their curiosity. 

Every summer we have the part of the yards 
against the fences planted with running vines 
and flowers, which makes it more interesting for 
the poor tenement house children who come to 
visit us. At noon when our kennel men want 
to get their lunches it is particularly hard, as 
many people can come at that time and no other. 
I counted thirty men who one noon hour wanted 
to visit our kennels. This was at a time when 
our men were unloading four cars at the back of _ 
the kennels, as they had just got back from their 
morning trips to the Receiving Stations and to 
places where we had received orders to call for 
animals. 

The telephone manager of Beach Exchange 
says there is no busier board in our part of the 
city than the Animal Rescue League. Our 
switchboard operator is busy all the time. - 

There are many interesting stories connected 
with the animals, but we who are working in the 
office are so busy with telephone calls and record- 
ing the animals brought in, and answering the 
questions of the people that are constantly com- 
ing, that we do not have time to write them down, 
though they would be of great interest to the 
public. } 

A woman called up and reported a wretched 
kitten that was shut up in a small grocery store. 
She said its condition was terrible, but the owner 
was furious when spoken to about it.. Our 
agent went to see thisman. The man started to 
chase our agent out of the store, but he stood his 
ground, refusing to go, and told the owner he 
would report him to the Board of Health for 
having such a sick and miserable kitten around 
his place, and also would report to the police 
station. This frightened the man, so he gave up 
the kitten. ‘ 
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Sometimes it is not easy to get possession of 
wretched animals from people who are abusing 
them, and our agents show a great deal of cour- 
age in getting and rescuing them many times. 
When this particular kitten was brought to the 
League the whole office force was shocked at its 
wretched condition. ‘The owner was a foreigner, 
and doubtless had we put the man in court he 
would have contrived to get out of the case in 
some way. 

Conditions are still very bad in the West End 
of our city, and we still find it impossible to get 
a Receiving Station there which would do much 
good if we could haveit. For sucha Station it is 
necessary to have a part of a building and some- 
one to live in it who is interested in the work, 
and though we have made great efforts we are so 
far unable to accomplish this. 

We are meeting with the same trouble in 
East Boston, where Miss Pote has made every 


effort to find a place in which the work she has 


been doing can be carried on, but so far has not 
met with success; therefore, it seems as if our 
work there will have to be given up unless we 
purchase a house in East Boston for the purpose. 


During the month of September our agent 
got possession of 52 horses. Many of these 
horses were taken from their owners and des- 
troyed. Others were investigated for various 
reasons, Over-loading, ill-fitting harnesses, flop- 
ping blinders, cruelty of drivers, and insufficient 
feeding. In every case our agent has visited the 
stable, seen the owner of the horse and had 
whatever was necessry done to help it. In 
several instances where complaints were made of 
cruelty of drivers the drivers have been dis- 
charged and more humane men have been put 
on the teams. In some cases the horses have 
been kept in the barns every other day for rest, 
or have been laid off entirely from their work for 
a week or more. Several horses have been tak- 
en out to Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses 
for vacations. 

Among the horses purchased and destroyed 
were such cases as the following: Horses unfit to 
work by reason of old age; horses incurably 


-rate. 


‘bers. 


lame; horses worn out with hard work, who, 
though not old, were in no condition to recupe- 
A number of these horses were kept in 
stables where they were let out to anybody who 
wished to hire them by the day, and such horses 
are almost invariably overdriven and illtreated. 

Our horse agent has gone to such distant 
places as Rockport, Marblehead, Melrose, Ded- 
ham, and other out-of-town places, in response 
to complaints sent in to us. A mare complained 
of in Marblehead was purchased by ladies in- 
terested in humane work in that place, and sent 
out to Pine Ridge. She is entirely blind in one 
eye, and the other eye is partially blind, evident- 
ly from some blow she received on her head. She 
has been teased and tormented by boys, and was 
in a very nervous and broken-down condition 
when taken to our Home of Rest, but is now 
enjoying herself very much. 

Prices paid for horses average about $7 each. 
We occasionally hear a criticism that we need 
not purchase these horses; they would be taken 
away from their owners by the State Society if 
we did not buy them, but we have tested this 
criticism a number of times, and find that the 
horses we get could not be taken from their own-_ 
ers without pay, while, at the same time, they 
are pitiful cases and are wholly unfit for work. 
Certainly anyone who knows the heavy expenses 
of the work of the Animal Rescue League would 
realize that we would not expend any money we 
could possibly help spending in any branch of 
the work. It should be thoroughly understood 
by this time that the Animal Rescue League does 
not do anything for show or advertisement, but 
that all our work is practical and is for the good 
of the animals. 


Please remember the Annual Fair of the 
League to be held at Hotel Vendome December 
5 and 6, upon which we depend so much to help 
us replenish our treasury after the exhaustive 
summer’s work, during which time very little 
money has. been sent in to us. The Animal 
Rescue League Sewing Circle has been taking 
hold bravely, and we have over one hundred 
aprons either finished or under way by its mem- 
We also have about a hundred tumblers 
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of Pine Ridge grape jelly, which is said by every- 
one who has had it to be as fine grape jelly as they 
ever ate. We are ready for orders at any time, 
and will deliver it to within a reasonable distance 
from our League. This jelly sells at $.35 and 
$.45 per glass, according to size. 

We are ready at any time to receive contribu- 


tions of any sort for the Fair, as we have a good — 


storeroom where they can be kept until date of 
the Fair.—A. H. 8. 


The American Humane Association, which is a. 


federation of humane societies from all over the 
country, will hold its Annual Convention at the 
Majestic Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., October 17 to 
20 inclusive. The American Red Star Animal 
Relief will be well represented at this convention. 
Write the American Humane Association at 287 
State Street, Albany, New York, for further par- 
ticulars. 


LETTERS 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 
Sept. 12, 1921. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: On Saturday, on Grove 
Street, Boston, I found four young girls who were 
foreigners starting to beat a miserable cat to 
death. When I stopped them they said there 
was no food for it and that it stole meat. They 
showed me three or four other wretched cats, one 
a mere staggering skeleton, all either homeless 
or not wanted. I told them, of course, to notify 
you, and a woman came up and promised to do 
so. But it is not easy for tenement dwellers to 
keep an animal shut up in this weather, and I 
have no very great confidence that anything 
will come of it. 

Would it not be worth while, as part of the 
Americanization of a race in which even the 
young girls are so cruel, to secure a place in this 
crowded Ghetto where small animals could be 
left for your collectors? The streets abound in 
cats in every degree of wretchedness, most of 
which, it would seem, nobody wants. Could 
not the principal of the neighboring public 


school be interested to take up the matter as a 
means of educating the children in humane 
principles, and perhaps even to make a place in 
the school cellar for the animals to be left? Or 
could the city authorities be induced to allow a 
corner somewhere in the city stables, on the 
corner of Grove and Fruit Streets, to be used? 
Perhaps these possibilities have already been 
tried; if so, very probably there are others. I 
should be glad to do anything myself that would — 
be helpful, but of course do not wish to thrust 
myself in. Sincerely yours,—F. P. 
Sept. 17, 1921. 

My dear Miss P.: I will use your letter in the 
next issue of my paper. Just as long as people 
will keep female cats and let them breed, and 
refuse to have the kittens put to death, we shall 
have great numbers of neglected, unfortunate 
cats, which will keep the Animal Rescue League 
more than busy.- If there were only some way 
to prevent it! Many of the people who do it 
are foreigners whom we shall have to educate to 
be kind and thoughtful. But to my surprise 
and disgust there are also many of our own peo- 
ple who are intelligent, who think it is wrong to 
kill cats and kittens unless they are sick and 
suffering, and so they give them away to anyone 
they can pass them on to, or else they turn them 
adrift. I wonder. sometimes if such people 
really are not what we call a ‘“‘little lacking”’ in 
spite of their intelligence. 

I will send to the neighborhood you speak of 
and see what we can do there. We would 
gladly have a receiving station there if a place 
could be found for it and the right person to take 
charge of it. Yours sincerely,—A. H. 58. 

Boston, Mass. 

I enclose this modest little cheque for the 
renewal of my subscription to OuR FouRFOOTED 
FRIENDS with the greatest of pleasure. I would 
not wish to be without this little paper which is 
extremely interesting and helpful! I never 
think of the League and its noble workers with- 
out a glow at the heart, and I never mourn over 
the miseries of animals without being thankful 
that there is someone doing work for them in my 
stead.—E. M. R. 
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| VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON. 
THe ANIMAL ReEscuE LEAGUE. 

Kind Friends: I am sending a picture of one 
of the brightest and most intelligent dogs it has 


been my lotto know. She understands so much 
that is said to her. Among other things, if we 
are going out anywhere we are careful not to 
- talk about it to her. She knows we are going to 


leave the house, and will sit up and beg so hard > 


to go that itis hard to leave her. If it is raining 
or very cold, and she wants to go out doors, we 
will say to her: ‘“‘Go get your coat and you can 
go,’ and she will bring her blanket and turn 
around so it can be put on. A little friend that 
comes to visit us plays ‘‘hide and seek”’ with 
her. She will come and whisper to me where she 
is going to hide, as she says she doesn’t want 
-Mono to hear, really giving the dog more credit 
than we older ones do. But the dog certainly is 
bright as they make them. Very sincerely,— 
M. F. W. 


Extract From A Letrer From 
LoUELLA POOLE 


Dear old Zippo (my dog) sends you his love, 
I am sure. -At least I know he would wish to do 
so if he understood, for he is only one of the many 
thousands you have helped to save from woe, 
and destruction even. 

We have added a new member to our house- 
hold recently, little Kosy Kat. A few weeks ago 
little K. K. was found in our back alley crying 
piteously. Such a wee morsel of felinity as he 


was! I spoke to him, and bade him run home to 
his mamma, and then—I hurried away! Yes, I 
must confess I seampered, for it seemed to me I 
could not have another kitten protégé on my 
hands. However, that pernickety New England 
conscience of mine made me so uncomfortable 
that the next morning I went out to see if the 
wee beastie was still hanging-around. Sure 
enough, there he was in a corner of the fence, 
and such a cry as he sent up when he espied me. 
He knew, canny little creature, that help had 
come at last. I took him in, thinking to give him 
some breakfast, after which I would hunt up his 
home and family. After his repast I took him ~ 
out and inquired through the neighborhood con- 
cerning him, but to no avail. So then I thought 
of the League, of course. Ever the worst of 
procrastinators, I was so long in making up my 


“mind as to just. what to do with him, that this 


little Near-League Kosy Kat still remains, and 
seems likely to stay for a long time to come. 


My dear old Fiddle, a huge tiger, beautifully 
marked, and as lithe and graceful as a young 
panther, took the little waif under his friendly 
protection, and the two have become the closest 
friends imaginable. Dear old Fiddle is a perfect 
saint among cats, though he looks so like a tiger. 
He is always gentle and affectionate, and is what 
we consider a perfect cat. He and his young fos- 
ter-child are never far apart, eat and sleep to- 
gether, and romp and play like two madcats 
from morning till night. Little K. K. crawls 
all over Zippo, nibbles his tail and the joints of 
his legs, explores his ears and eyes, and when 
Zippo yawned a while ago, little K. K., sitting 
close by him, peered into his open jaws as if to 
discover what his big kind friend had been eating. 
And Zippo took it all good-naturedly. Zippo is 
getting along in years, and objects to such 
friskiness sometimes, as rather beneath his 
dignity. However, he bears with the little new 
comer wonderfully, though now and then, when 
the young monkey is too frisky, Zippo will get 
up with a bored expression, and looking disdain- 
fully at the young tormenter, as much as to say, 
“Quit your fooling, kid,’’ seek out a new spot 
in which to take his nap. But it is of little use, 
for little K. K. is right after him again. Though 
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Fiddle loves his small friend, and plays with him 
hours at a time, even he protests occasionally, 
and I see him hot-footing it over the attic stairs, 
up through the scuttle to a safe place of refuge 
beneath the eaves, where he can have his nap 
undisturbed, for little K. K. has not yet dis- 
covered this retreat. 

Little K. K. has just come and flung himself 
down at my feet as I write. He has developed 
into a beautiful kitten, plump and soft as silk. 
He has much white in his coat, which is always 
like snow, for his kind foster-father takes great 
care of his young charge, and is continually 
grooming the little chap. Surely the path of 
little K. K. has fallen into pleasant places. 


WasHineton, D.'C., 
Sept. 3, 1921. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: I always mentally 
applaud whenever I read in that excellent paper, 
Our FourFooTeD FRinnps, the single-handed 
defense you so frequently make for the little 
English sparrow. I have learned to love the 
little chap, because he is the only type of bird 
brave and hardy enough to withstand our city 
conditions. Washington, as you know, has many 
of its streets lined with trees, and the English 
sparrow is a part of our urban life. Indeed, it 
would be deemed by many nothing short of a 
calamity were the cheery presence of this saucy 
little fellow removed from within our city gates. 
Certainly, no song bird, such-as the haters of 
sparrows endeavor to defend, could survive our 
severe winters, or the long, hot summers with 
intense heat rising day and night from the as- 
phalted streets and smiting one like a blast from 
a fiery furnace! Nor, would the rarer birds 
brave the confusion and turmoil of traffic and 
run of cars ceaselessly going on in a large city. 

I am sending you a copy of the Weekly News 
Letter, dated August 31, published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and on page 4 you will 
find an interesting article on the value of the 
English sparrow in eradicating the nematode 
disease of wheat. When we consider that wheat 
is the basis of our diet, and how greatly it adds to 
our wealth, health and strength as individuals 
and as a nation, we will be able, perhaps, to form 
some conception of the valuable service rendered 


not only to the farmer, but to the entire human 
family, by the little English sparrow in this one 
service alone. 

I sincerely trust you will continue your noble 
defense of this bonny, little bird, so much tra- 
duced and maligned, yes, and cruelly treated, 
through the ignorance and thoughtlessness of 
others. Sincerely,—C. C. 8. 


SCARSDALE, N. Y. 
_ Two copies of your valued OuR FOURFOOTED 
FRIENDS reached me safely last week and were 
passed on to two Boy Scouts, very nice boys 
from a very nice family, hoping they will learn a 
humane lesson on trapping. I also noted Mrs. 
Smith’s note on birds in her brush. In grading 
and trimming the trees on our previous Larch- 
mont home, we had the brush piled up for them, 
and whole flocks lived in it for the six winters we 
lived there. We moved in this new house in 
December. The brush from the trees cut to 
build it remained in the back yard and squirrels 
and birds were in it on and off all the severe 
winter. In grading and seeding this spring the 
laborers were about to burn it, when I discovered 
them and had it raked in a pile just off our line, 
and it is well tenanted and will be a haven while 
we live here, which we hope will be many years. 
This is not a strictly business letter but I would 
like Mrs. Smith to know how her efforts and ideas 
are appreciated. I have a warm interest in 
her work and want her to know how her lessons 
have already spread in Scarsdale, with the two 
copies of her magazine, interesting to both old — 
and young.—Mrs. D. J: L. | 


Taunton, Jan. 20, 1921. 

In reply to your card asking about the dog 
taken from the League I wish to say he is satis- 
factory in every way. We would not part with 
him for a full-bred dog. Jam enclosing a picture 
taken five weeks ago, after having him six weeks. 
He is a beauty. His coat is like silk. We call 
him “Brownie.” He has outgrown two collars 
and should judge he weighed over one hundred 


pounds. Very clever and a good watchdog.— 
HeAStL, 
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Always ask for 


SPRATT’S 
DOG 
FOODS 


‘‘The Backbone of the present Canine Race”’ 


Write for samples and send 2-cent stamp 
for catalogue “‘Dog Culture’’ 


Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread | SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


San Francisco, Cal. Montreal, Canada St. Louis, Mo. 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On Factory also in London, England 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


H.P.HOOD & SONS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Dairy Experts 51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 243 11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


a 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual Care. New Large Runs. JHstablished 11 years. 


MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. 


Telephone Dedham 209-J 


| a ne at ea 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty’ 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street ) Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | | Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
‘Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY As. ecuee Mean oo ee Se eee 2 ea 19 Lampert AVENUE 
Nortu Enp, eer ScHOOL ‘ Maas . . 389 NortH BENNET STREET 
Souta ENp Sout sper aes: se coer. ; . . . 109 NorTHAMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HOGeae : ; ; . .  . 79 Moore Street 
STONEHAM Pe ahs ge ACEN De ri : Spee © eaters 51 MARBLE STREET © 
East Boston, Community Hous—e . . . . es 79 Marion STREET 
MEDFIELD. . x ARS: ; ee 3 Binrencets Home For ANIMALS 
Animals received in 1920 75 oy Se eee ee ks en Se 
Animals. brought in’ by ‘vistors =o S99" 2 ee ee ee ee 


Copies of humane literature distributed . .  . 2 E25 Saat areas te Se aay 


FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls made'in 1920... . >.) sue a ge 
Number. of animals'collected. ~.> .°°. > 3.4 7, ees a 38,086 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 20 years in charge of the League 
Veterinarian Dr. Frank J. Sullivan. 


Number of cases of small animals treated In.1920 , 0) (2°. 3... 0 ee ee 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1920 . j : aan e ‘ ie or 475 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1920 9.05 5 0s 6 0. Se eae ee 
Number of horses given vacations Pt aaa eA e 6 NS eight ale ae 36 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 
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The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


